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SEA-SIDE ORNITHOLOGY. 

BY T. M. BREWER, M. D. 

The ornithology of our New England seaboard at the 
present day is very far from presenting either the interest, 
the variety or the sources of excitement, which, even within 
a single generation, were, from Long Island to Grand 
Menan, features so characteristic. If we go back yet far- 
ther, though only to a period within the recollection of that 
very respectable individual, "the oldest inhabitant," the 
changes from that recent period to what is now witnessed 
are yet more remarkable, and make our present poverty 
both striking and painful. Then wild-ducks are said to have 
nested on the outer Brewsters. Then, probably, the now 
.exterminated Alca impennis was a bird of New England, as 
it was at some period, probably more distant, one of Mas- 
sachusetts also. Then all our salt marshes and our low- 
lands near the sea swarmed, during the spring and autumn 
months, with plover, snipe, godwit, tatler, curlew, and 
wading birds of various forms and plumage. Then all of 
our estuaries, inlets, coves, bays, rivers and creeks along 
the entire coast, abounded in sea-fowl during the entire 
year, the only difference being that at certain seasons of 
the year, the resident species were driven by the ice and 
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the severity of the winter to more open waters, where 
their numbers were immensely reinforced by myriads of 
sea-ducks from more northern seas, and which are so ab- 
surdly designated by fishermen and gunners as "Coots." 
The numbers of these wild-ducks, of various kinds, off our 
entire coast, according to tradition, appear to have been 
well-nigh fabulous. Then, too, all the islands along the en- 
tire coast abounded with several varieties of gulls and terns, 
some of which are no longer to be met with, and all in very 
greatly diminished numbers. 

Now how changed the whole scene ! Wild-ducks no 
longer breed on any portion of our entire coast. The ex- 
ceptions are so very few that they only prove the too gen- 
eral rule. Here and there a few remote uninhabited islands 
aside from the haunts of fishermen, and remote from the 
tracks of commerce, afford to a solitary species of gull, and 
to the decimated terns a precarious retreat, where, late in 
the season, a few succeed in rearing their young, and thus in 
postponing the day of the final extermination of their race. 
For, so long as the Solons of our General Court encourage, 
by their legislation, their unchecked and wholesale destruc- 
tion, the day cannot be far distant when these graceful and 
harmless birds will have become wholly, as they are now 
almost, a "bright vision of the past." 

Thus, with the increase of population along the coast 
during the warmer months, when the portions least fre- 
quented at other times swarm with pleasure-seekers, and 
with the ceaseless activity with which every island is ran- 
sacked by the insatiate "toilers of the sea," the distinctive 
characteristics of our maritime ornithology has become very 
nearly destroyed. So many blanks and gaps now mar its 
symmetry, and dwarf its once fair proportions, that the sub- 
ject loses nearly all the claims it would have presented half 
a century ago. 

In speaking of what is left to us of the sea-side ornithol- 
ogy of New England, four or five groups suggest themselves 
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as still distinctive features. These are : the birds of prey 
chiefly found about the sea-coast; the smaller land-birds 
that are also maritime in their partialities ; shore-birds or 
waders ; sea-birds or swimmers ; and occasional and winter 
visitants. As we do not propose to prepare such an article 
as Prof. Lowell would call "nothing if not a catalogue," and 
our limits do not permit an exhaustive sketch, we shall only 
briefly speak of those we regard as the most distinguishing 
characteristics of our seaboard, mentioning only a few that 
best typify these general divisions. 

The birds of prey that seem to belong to our seaboard 
are not many, either in their variety of species or in the 
number of the individuals. Even the Fish-hawk, so marked 
a feature on the sea-coast of New Jersey, finds our rocky 
shores an uncongenial or an unprofitable field, and is seldom 
seen from Cape Cod to Cape Elizabeth. A few occur on both 
shores of Long Island Sound. From thence until we come 
to the mouth of the Kennebec, they are entirely wanting. 
The same is very nearly true of the White-headed Eagle. 
On the coast of Maine both of these birds abound, and their 
large and conspicuous nests, surmounting the tops of the 
loftiest pines, often in full view of the highway, are a notice- 
able feature in the landscape. 

In the latter part of the summer and in the early fall, 
when the southward flight of many of the small birds has 
begun, the Barred Owls station themselves in ambush on the 
coast and among the inner islands, as if to forestall the gun- 
ners, who show them no mercy if they chance to meet them. 
Their noiseless flight and their inconspicuous plumage, so 
closely assimilating with the feandy dunes and rocky wastes, 
favor their success as marauders, and also their immunity 
from their rival hunters. The flight of the smaller waders 
and the young of the terns are their chief attraction at these 
times to the sea-shore. 

Less than twenty years ago our shores abounded, in spring 
and fall, with the Rough-legged Buzzard. They frequented 
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the marshes and the edges of ponds in the lowlands near the 
sea, rarely going more than a mile or two inland. They ap- 
peared to hunt, by preference, for frogs, field-mice, and the 
smaller quadrupeds, and, more rarely, the smaller birds. 
For some unexplained reason their visits are now compara- 
tively very rare. The Black-hawk, by some supposed to be 
only a darker race of this species, and once occasionally to 
be met with, is now unknown. 

The Great-footed Falcon, though by no means confined to 
our coast, is yet a conspicuous feature to the sea-side when- 
ever or wherever there are sea-fowl to attract him. But, 
with the ever increasing diminution of these attractions, this 
falcon now only pays us angel visits, except on the eastern 
coast of Maine. 

In enumerating the conspicuous and characteristic fea- 
tures of our coast scenery, the crow must not be forgotten. 
Wherever muscles or clams can be dug at low water, or 
wherever a storm has thrown upon the shore an unusual 
accumulation of garbage, we find these sagacious wreckers 
on the alert, eager to gather their full share of the fiotson or 
jetson, as the case may be. Among our sea-side visitors, 
this invaluable but unpopular race are among the first to 
come, and the last of the migratory birds to leave our coast, 
and a few remain all winter. 

The entire family of swallows, except the Purple Martin, 
are eminently sea-side birds; and most so, the White-bellied. 
In the eastern portions of Maine, and in all the islands of 
the, Bay of Fuudy, the abundance of this swallow is very 
remarkable. In Massachusetts they are far more abundant 
near the coast than in the interior. The Barn Swallow has 
been educated into resorting to the use of sheds, barns, 
porches, and eaves of houses for a nesting-place, yet we can 
remember when the rocks of Newport and Nahant were 
their primitive and natural breeding-places. The Cliff" Swal- 
lows, since 1839, have become more and more abundant 
on our coast. The Sand Martin has ever been content to 
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occupy every convenient cliff, or river bank, or ocean front, 
in whose suitable soil it could excavate its necessary channel 
to a nest-hole. 

Along the shor'es of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and 
occasionally on those of our own State, two interesting little 
Ammodrami, the sharp-tailed, and the sea-side finches, — so 
called, in our poverty of terms to properly designate Amer- 
ican forms having only a remote resemblance to that which 
they are intended to represent, — are species peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the sea-shore and peculiar to our own continent, 
there being two Atlantic and one Pacific varieties. Their 
elongated and slender bills distinguishing them from all 
other American sparrows, their long legs extending in the 
stuffed specimen beyond their tail feathers, their short lat- 
eral claws, their rounded wings and wedge-shaped tails com- 
posed of stiff lanceolate feathers, are all features eminently 
characteristic of sea-side life, and such as typify, only in a 
more marked degree, the true shore-birds. In fact in their 
habits they are not very unlike the true wader in many re- 
spects. Like them they feed upon marine insects and the 
• smaller Crustacea, keeping about the water's edge, walking 
upon the floating weeds and other substances raised by the 
tide, preferring this mode of life to a more inland residence, 
and only resorting to the uplands to feed upon grass and 
other seed when food fails them at the water's edge. They 
were once quite common on our northern shores, but, so far 
as the writer knows, a large proportion have disappeared, 
with other summer shore-birds, probably driven away by t the 
gunners and pleasure-seekers who now frequent their former 
haunts. I have met with none, north of New Bedford, since 
1840, although hete and there in a few localities a few are yet 
to be found, as for instance, in the marshes of Charles River. 

Closely allied to the ammodrami is the Swamp Sparrow, 
common to the lowlands of the sea-side, but not peculiar to 
them, and equally abundant in the lowlands of the interior, 
as far west as Wisconsin. It is found along our entire coast, 
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and is hardly distinguishable in its habits from the sea-side 
sparrows. The Savannah Sparrow, though only occasionally 
found breeding so far to the south as Massachusetts, is evi- 
dently a sea-sider, preferring the open dunes in the vicinity 
of the sea, and feeding chiefly on the grass and other seeds 
found in these wild and uncultivated places. Among the 
islands on the coast of Maine, as well as on the uplands bor- 
dering the sea-shore, it is a very abundant species. It nests 
in sunken places in the ground, often on the edges of cliffs, 
under cover of a projecting portion of the bank. In their 
habits they resemble the Song Sparrow, and their notes, 
though thinner and not so sweet, have many points of re- 
semblance. 

Another land bird, as yet quite rare and but little known, 
the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher,* so far as observed, is a bird 
affecting the sea-side. In the low marshy woods near 
Halifax, on the islands of Grand Menan over the water's 
edge, and on the banks of the St. Croix, in New Brunswick, 
these flycatchers have been observed and their nests ob- 
tained. That it is not exclusively a bird of the sea-shore 
would appear from the fact that it has been also obtained at 
the same season on the western shore of Lake Michigan. If 
found during summer on any part of our coast this side of 
Eastport, is as yet not ascertained. 

The Belted Kingfisher, though chiefly an inland bird, and 
often found breeding in the interior, remote from airy water, 
is still to be mentioned as one of the birds which, under favor- 
able circumstances, enlivens the sea-side with his presence, 
his curious piscatorial habits, and his loud and rattling notes. 

Leaving now the land forms that are characteristic of,' or 
are found near the sea-shore, we pass to those water birds 
that may still be regarded as belonging to the maritime por- 
tions of New England. Of the Herons, five at least are 
summer residents near our sea-coast, breed within the 

*The Empidonax flaviventris, though ranked as a clamator, or screamer, in modern 
systems, is actually a good singer, as is also the E. Acadicus, as Mr. J. A. Allen informs 
me, and, probably, also one or two other species of this genus. 
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marshy woodlands that skirt the ocean, and fish along the 
edges of creeks, in the more shallow water and pools of 
the marshes, or in the flats left bare by the receding tide. 
These are the Green, the Night, and the great Blue Herons, 
the Least and the Common Bittern. Three others, the 
smaller Blue Heron, the Snowy Egret, and the larger White 
Egret, in the calm weather of midsummer, are occasionally 
tempted to visit our coast. They are, however, only vagrant 
and adventurous individuals, and their visits are rare, acci- 
dental, and irregular. Nor are our resident species very 
abundant. The absence of large tracts of low swampy 
woods near the seaboard is not favorable to. their protection 
or increase among us. 

In the marshes and low swampy islands near the coast, 
occur in more or less abundance the Common Sora or Caro- 
lina Rail, the Virginia Rail, the American Coot, and the 
Florida Gallinule. The last two are not common, but both 
I am persuaded breeds with us, the evidence of which will 
sooner or later be made to appear by the actual discovery 
of their nests and eggs. The young of both have been ob- 
tained in our marshes in midsummer, and the Florida Galli- 
nule has also been obtained near Boston in midwinter. 

Of the true plovers only one, the Piping Plover (uHJgialites 
melodus) , is common to our sea-beaches during the breeding 
season. The Killdeer is found only in a few inland locali- 
ties. The Golden, the Black-bellied, and the Ring Plover, 
are only spring and autumn visitants to our coast ; and Wil- 
son's Plover, if found at all, is only a vagrant wanderer that 
has been tempted to stray into a strange region. It does 
not belong to our coast, and if ever, is very rarely found. 
Once numerous on the beaches of Nantasket a'nd Chelsea, 
but now nearly or quite driven from them, the Piping Plover 
is still found along the coast of Maine and in the less fre- 
quented portions of our own shore, and is one of their most 
interesting features. It is met with on the entire Atlantic 
coast, from Florida to the St. Lawrence, and is nowhere 
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more common than in the least frequented portions of Cape 
Cod. Although living in pairs, they are also a very social 
bird, and where undisturbed, several pairs usually select the 
same locality and live in friendly companionship, uniting 
in the fall with their young, in small flocks of twenty or 
thirty. They are found exclusively on sandy shores and low 
islands, and are never met with inland. They nest directly 
on the sand, relying directly upon their resemblance to it in 
the color of their plumage for their own safety and that of 
their eggs. Their young can run with remarkable celerity 
the moment they appear. At the approach of danger, or 
at the sound of an alarm-note from their parent, they will 
squat, in the most amusing manner, upon the sand, as still 
and motionless as so many little gray pebbles, and will almost 
suffer you to tread upon them before they will move. In the 
meanwhile the mother bird will be resorting to every imagi- 
nable form of lameness, or pretence of wounded disability, 
to draw you away from her young fledglings. 

The common Spotted Sandpiper, though equally abundant 
throughout the interior, and found wherever there is any 
lowland, must also be mentioned as among our sea-side spe- 
cies. In many of its habits it strongly resembles our com- 
mon plover, differing chiefly in its peculiar flight, the tilting 
motions of its tail and body, and its sonorous outcries of 
peet-weet, peet-weet. 

The Turnstone is, with us, only a rare and occasional visi- 
tant, coming in semiannual migrations, but never giving us 
more than a transient visit. The Oyster-catcher, a Southern 
coast-bird and belonging chiefly to the regions south of Cape 
May, occasionally wanders as far north as Marshfield, and is 
entitled to 'this passing mention as one of the very remark- 
able forms, which, though very rare, are a very striking 
feature when present in the seaboard ornithology. 

We pass, with mere mention, the Woodcock, the Upland 
Plover, and the Solitary Tattler, as properly upland and 
inland birds, and the whole family of Tringidce, or Sand- 
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pipers, Tatlers and Snipe, all of which are only autumnal and 
vernal visitants of the sea-coast. The time was when these 
constituted a much more marked feature of the maritime 
region than they now present, when the marshy ground, at 
certain seasons, seemed all alive with their countless flocks. 
But in these respects the times are sadly altered, never, in 
all probability to be improved. One species only deserves 
special mention, alike for its peculiar habits and its excep- 
tional character. The Willet, the only representative of the 
genus Syirvphernia, is found along our entire coast, as far to 
the north, certainly, as Halifax, N. S., where I have met 
with it breeding, finding its nest and eggs. Mr. Audubon 
was mistaken when he stated it was never met with east of 
Boston. It is a very shy and wary bird. Even when breed- 
ing it is usually very quiet when its nest is approached, 
until the eggs are about to hatch, or after the young have 
appeared. Then it becomes as remarkable for its clamor, 
and vociferates its loud cries of pill-will-will-willett with 
great emphasis and distinctness. The Willet breeds in the 
sandy marshes of Nantucket and its neighboring islands, 
constructing a well-made nest of woven wire-grass, and the 
. eggs, quite large for. the bird, are sharply pointed at one 
end, and are always placed with this end turned towards the 
centre of the nest. After the close of the breeding season 
they resume their shy and silent habits, and are sometimes 
known among sportsmen as " humilities." Their eggs, when 
fresh, are esteemed a great luxury where they are sufiiciently 
common to be well known, as near Norfolk, Va. 

Of the sea-fowl that now spend the warm season on our 
sea-coast, the list is not large and but little need be said. 
Vague traditions are all that now assure us that some six or 
seven species of sea-ducks once bred among the islands of 
Massachusetts. Except the Dusky Duck, which is an occa- 
sional exception, none of these now remain with us ; only at 
the extreme eastern portions of Maine, the Eider Duck and 
the Ked-bi^easted Merganser continue to construct their ex- 
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posed and often plundered nests. The Cormorants, two 
species of which once nested on our rocky cliffs, have long 
since left us. The Herring Gulls have all been driven as 
far east as Passamaquoddy. Only the Black-headed Gull, a 
Southern and somewhat rare species, and four varieties of 
Terns still breed on the islands off our coast. This gull 
(Xema atricilla) was formerly quite abundant along our en- 
tire New England coast, as far east as the Penobscot. It is 
now chiefly found on a few islands off Connecticut, near 
Nantucket, and on the coast of Maine, near St. George. It 
visits our coast late in May or early in June, and leaves us 
early in the fall, upon the first appearance of cool weather. 
Some twenty-nine or thirty years since two or three pairs 
were still breeding on Egg Rock, near Nahant, in company 
with the Wilson's Tern, but long since they have entirely 
disappeared. This gull, when its nest is disturbed, is very 
demonstrative in its protests, and its loud outcries of ha-ha- 
hd, resembling loud peals of derisive laughter, are very re- 
markable and even startling in their singularity. 

The Least Tern, the Arctic Tern, Wilson's Tern, and the 
Roseate Tern, still breed on our coast, and, except the last, 
along the entire coast of New England. The Roseate is • 
chiefly confined to the neighborhood of Nantucket, and the 
southern coast of Connecticut. It once bred on islands near 
Beverly. The eggs of all these species are much sought for 
by the fishermen, and as they are rarely permitted to rear 
their young, the day of their final extermination cannot be 
far distant. 

After midsummer our waters are visited for a few weeks 
by two species of Petrels, or Mother Carey's Chickens (Tha- 
lassidronia Wilsonii and T. LeachW) . They are outsiders 
altogether, never visiting the land except during the breed- 
ing season. Where the former breed is still shrouded in 
mystery. They appear in our waters early in August, but 
where they come from, or where they remain eleven months 
in the year, "nobody mentions for nobody knows." The 
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other species, Leach's Petrel, breeds off the coast on nearly 
all the islands from Cape Elizabeth to Newfoundland, ap- 
pearing in May and leaving in September. 

Later in the season the open waters are visited by flocks 
of ducks, most of them known to the fishermen as "Coots." 
There are twelve or fifteen varieties, more or less common, 
which our exhausted space will not permit us to enumerate. 
Numerous as these may at certain seasons seem to be, they 
come now in decimated numbers, and are so severely hunted 
on their feeding grounds that but very few remain with us 
to spend the winter in our waters. 

In midwinter the outer waters of our coast are frequented 
by several remarkable forms of sea-birds, combining several 
of the peculiarities of the albatros, the gull, and the petrel, 
and presenting a very singular and striking union of the 
more noticeable characteristics of each. They never appear 
with us near the land. They can therefore be only observed 
at a season of the year least favorable for marine explora- 
tions. Our knowledge of them must be therefore largely 
derived from the observations of unscientific persons who 
meet them in their winter fishery. They are classed by Mr. 
Lawrence in the tribe of Longipennes. Three belong to the 
family of Procellarklse, namely, the Fulmar or Fulmar Pe- 
trel, and at least two species of Shearwater Puffins. Others, 
called Skua Gulls, or Jagers, are placed among the Laridaz. 
Their habits are, however, as well as their forms, very dif- 
ferent from those of the true Gulls. Four species of these 
Jagers, in company with several species of Gulls, spend their 
winter off our coast, and are to be met with there at no other 
time. The study of their habits, no doubt replete with as 
much of interest as of novelty, is still reserved for those 
students of science for whom the difficulties and the dangers 
of their investigations may give an added claim to their un- 
dertaking. Certainly we know of no species of our Atlantic 
coast-birds whose history is so much involved in doubt, or 
which promise more of interest in their investigations. 



